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Summary 


In this report on education systems in Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions (RHPJs) we 
present data on the assessment approaches used at the end of basic secondary education. 
These assessments are conducted at around the age of 16, at approximately the stage when 
students in England, Wales and Northern Ireland take GCSEs. 


Key findings 


e No single approach to assessment at the end of basic secondary education is associated 
with the success of all RHPJs. 

e Contrary to perceptions expressed in parts of the media, around two-thirds of RHPus, 
including several from across Europe, utilise external assessment at the end of basic 
secondary education. 

e In many of these jurisdictions external assessment plays critical roles in determining 
students’ directions in upper secondary education, and in providing students with 
qualifications in subjects that they might never again study. 

e This approach is rooted soundly in meritocratic principles. 

e There is no evidence to suggest that abandoning external assessment, or not adopting it 
in the first place, is associated with higher student performances at a system level. 

e Using assessment atthe end of basic secondary education for the secondary purpose of 
accountability is not necessarily a bad thing, and England is not unique in this respect. 
Repeat high performers such as Estonia and Shanghai also do so. 

e Both internal and external assessments at the end of basic secondary education can be 
‘high stakes’ for students and for teachers too. 


Background 


Domestic discussions of reform frequently seek justification in evidence about high-performing 
systems around the world. Where such evidence is well grounded in reality, this can be of 
genuine value. However, when it is false, it can stimulate flawed shifts in both public sentiment 
and material arrangements. Regrettably, recent domestic discussion of examinations and 
assessment at the end of basic secondary education seriously misrepresents the situation 
globally. This misrepresentation is so extreme that significant problems may arise in domestic 
debate and policy formation. 


Currently, different interests are converging on a ‘Remove GCSEs’ message (Baker, 2019; 
Lough, 2020; Rethinking Assessment, 2020; Richmond, 2021). Some are interested in 
dismantling accountability arrangements, some in pupil transfer at 14, some in student welfare, 
some in technological innovation, others in opening and liberalising a market in educational 


assessment. Worryingly, some have publicised the misinformation that no other European 
countries have high-stakes testing at this age (Leaton Gray, 2018; Poole, 2020). 


Context is important: arrangements in England were last reformed in 2015, focusing particularly 
on elevating standards in the GCSE (General Certificate of Secondary Education) and A Level 
(General Certificate of Education). It is extremely important to recognise that England’s 
performance in PISA, TIMSS and PIRLS has increased since 2010. Recent governments have 
recognised the underdevelopment of a high-status vocational route, and acknowedge the 
importance of high-quality vocational education and training. Development of apprenticeship and 
technical qualifications is underway, intended to break the pattern of stalled initiatives in this 
area. 


The long view also is important: GCSEs and A Levels have undergone significant innovation 
since their introduction (in 1986 and 1952 respectively), seeing innovation in assessment 
methods, grading structures, subject focus, and so on. This continues, with increased use of 
technology in administering and marking the examinations, enhanced assessment and direct 
support for learning. 


This report is of course being released in the context of global school interruptions and closures 
due to the COVID-19 pandemic. Challenges in the delivery of summative assessment and 
certification for general and vocational qualifications in 2020 and 2021 have precipitated 
considerable domestic and international reflection and comment on the resilience of assessment 
and qualification arrangements. They have also accelerated discussion of digital enhancement 
and refinement of those arrangements - and of the linkages between assessment and leaming. 
This report is intended to contribute materially to the evidence base for, and ‘direction of travel’ 
of, these discussions. 


This report 


The aim of this report is to bring some clarity and lesser-known facts to current debate. To this 
end, we present data collated in a desk-based study of all jurisdictions globally that have 
repeatedly performed highly in international comparisons. We reveal the forms of assessment 
that are used at the end of basic secondary education within each jurisdiction. This enables us to 
clarify how common high-stakes testing actually is within what are arguably the world’s most 
successful education systems. Across the jurisdictions we then consider the stated purposes of 
assessments at this stage of education. This includes an exploration of earliest aspirations 
behind external examinations in England. In particular we examine the use of qualifications in 
progression, as this is of particular importance in current discussion. Since the use of 
assessment for accountability is perhaps its most controversial purpose, we explore this 
phenomenon in some renowned education systems: those of Shanghai in China, Estonia and 
Finland. Overall, we provide an evidence-based argument that when it comes to high-stakes 
testing at age 16, England, Wales and Northern Ireland are by no means as atypical as some 
would have us believe. Our approach to assessmentis, in fact, strikingly similar to the 
approaches of many of the countries whose educational achievements are most admired. 


This report builds on the international review, Are claims that the GCSE is a white elephant red 
herrings? (Elliott, Rushton, Darlington & Child, 2015), commissioned in 2014 by Tim Oates. The 
current report updates and extends the findings of the ‘red herrings’ report. Following a period of 
five years of educational developments around the world, it confirms the trends first identified in 
2015. 


In the identification of current RHPJs, we do not exhaustively examine the trajectory of 
performance of each system, for example, the decline of performance of Finland since 2006, or 
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the improvement in England in recent PISA and TIMSS cycles. For that we refer readers 
particularly to Crato (2020). Likewise, we do not exhaustively explore all the functions of the 
assessments and their accompanying materials and processes, such as conditioning and 
supporting didactics and pedagogy, specifying the content of learning programmes, lending 
structure to learning programmes, providing explicit and implicit quality assurance, motivating 
young people, and so on. For a full overview of the purposes of assessment we refer readers to 
Newton (2017), Coe & Heller-Sahlgren (2014) and Coles & Oates (2009). 


Identification of Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions (RHPJs) 


The most recent major international comparisons of students’ educational performances are: 


e Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS, 2019) 

e Programme for International Student Assessment: Reading, Mathematics and Science 
(PISA 2018) 

e Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS, 2016) 

e Pearson Index of Cognitive Skills and Educational Attainment (Pearson, 201 4a, b).' 


In these international comparisons, the performances of all participating countries/jurisdictions 
are ranked. Adopting the approach taken by Elliott (2016) we began this study by identifying 
those jurisdictions that are repeat high performers according to these rankings. To do this, we 
identified the top 10 jurisdictions in each of the seven comparisons (Table 1). 


‘This index is a composite or ‘basket’ comparison, drawing partly from PISA 2012, TIMSS 2011 and 
PIRLS 2011 scores, and partly from literacy and graduation rates. 


Table 1. Jurisdictions ranking in the top 10s of the seven most recent international comparisons 


TIMSS TIMSS PISA 20184 | PISA PISA PIRLS Pearson Index of 
2019 2019 (Reading) 20184 20184 2016 (4th Cognitive Skills 


ai craw. | Corn (Maths) (Science) | Grade poseunn 
( rade | Grade Reading) 


Maths) 20148 


Singapore Singapore 


| Singapore 
Republic of 
Ireland 


Science 


Singapore Syiater= lero) 


2 Chinese Chinese Singapore 
Taipei Taipei 
cope | 


Syiater=lele)ac) 


5 Chinese Japan Finland Finland 
Taipei 
7 Republic of |MBiai@eTTe) Finland IN odataloaal 
Ireland ireland? 


Netherlands 


Lithuania Republic of 
Ireland 
Australia Netherlands Chinese Republic of 
Taipei Ireland 
10 Australia Republic Chinese England? 
of Ireland Taipei 


| Ranks in all seven top 10s: Singapore 


Ranks in six of the top 10s: Hong Kong (China), South Korea 
[| Ranks in five of the top 10s: Finland, Chinese Taipei (Taiwan), Republic of Ireland, Japan 
Ranks in four of the top 10s: Poland 


Ranks in three of the top 10s: Canada, Macao (China), Russian Federation, B-S-J-Z (China)°, 
Estonia, Belgium 


Ranks in twoof the top 10s: England?, Northern Ireland”, Australia, Netherlands, Lithuania 


| Ranks in one of the top 10s: Norway, Israel, Hungary 


A: PISA students are aged between 15 years 3 months and 16 years 2 months at the time of the 
assessment, and they have completed at least six years of formal schooling. 


B: The Pearson Index is a composite or ‘basket’ comparison which draws partly from the PISA 2012, 
TIMSS 2011 and PIRLS 2011 scores, and partly from literacy and graduation rates. 
C: Beijing, Shanghai, Jiangsu and Zhejiang. 


D: The UK’s colour-coding reflects its inclusion of England and Northern Ireland. England appears in two 
top 10s: as England in one, and as part of the UK in one. Northern Ireland appears in two of the top 10s: 
as Northern Ireland in one, and as part of the UK in one. Scotland and Wales do not appear separately to 
the UK in any of the top 10s. 


Table 1 shows that in total, 22 jurisdictions appear in at least one top 10.2 Nineteen of these 
jurisdictions appear in two or more top 10s; we therefore termed them Repeatedly High 


? We also analysed the top 20 jurisdictions in each international comparison. A table of top 20s equivalent 
to Table 1 includes 36 different countries/jurisdictions, 14 of which never rank at or above 10th place. This 
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Performing Jurisdictions (RHPJs). The table features many East Asian countries, with Singapore 
ranking within the top 10s (and even the top threes) of all seven international comparisons. Hong 
Kong and South Korea also do very well, ranking within six out of seven top 10s. The most 
successful European countries by this measure are Finland and the Republic of Ireland (five top 
10s) followed by Poland (four top 10s), Estonia and Belgium (three top 10s). It is worth noting 
that RHPJs vary considerably in population size. Whilst South Korea has a similar population to 
that of England, Japan’s and Russia’s populations are much larger, as is the combined 
population of the four participating Chinese cities (232 million; see Schleicher, 2018). Many of 
the other jurisdictions are much smaller. 


Collation of data on Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions 


Next, we explored the assessment approaches used at the end of basic secondary education? 
(at around age 16) in the 19 RHPJs. Adopting an established methodology for comparability 
research (Elliott, Rushton & Ireland, 2017), we collated relevant details of the 194 jurisdictions’ 
education systems from multiple reputable sources. We utilised major international comparative 
websites, including those of the OECD (2021), the European Union’s Eurydice programme 
(European Commission, 2021), and UCAS’s Qualification Information Profiles (UCAS, 2021). 
We also used the official websites of government ministries and associated assessment and 
education organisations. Wherever possible, we triangulated key information across sources. 


We collated the data in good faith, but it should be noted that its pedigree can sometimes be 
difficult to ascertain. As Rushton and Elliott (2018) explain, although reputable organisations 
manage the major comparative databases, little is known about the various individuals who 
upload data into them. In the Eurydice programme, for example, each jurisdiction completes its 
own entry. Whilst this ensures a degree of authenticity, translation issues can sometimes blur 
the detail of the explanations, and some education systems do not fit neatly into the pre-set 
categories of description provided by the website hosts. Potentially, these issues can result in 
some ambiguity in interpretation. We therefore invited a highly experienced researcher to cross- 
check our data against the sources used, highlighting to her all areas of particular concern that 
required extra scrutiny. Through this process she identified no errors and very few ambiguities. 


Assessment approaches in Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions 


Once the data had been collated and checked, we used it to distinguish those RHPus that use 
external assessment (national or regional) at the end of basic secondary education from those 
that do not. Table 2 shows that approximately two-thirds of the RHPJs use external assessment 
at this educational stage, either exclusively or in addition to internal assessment. Clearly, 
GCSEs are not an anomaly in this respect. In addition to England and Northern Ireland, the list 
of external assessment users includes four other European jurisdictions. These are the Republic 
of Ireland, Poland, Estonia and Belgium’s French-speaking community. The number of 
European RHP4s that do not use external assessment is very similar. Overall, there is no 
striking geographical divide between the RHPUs that use external assessment and those that do 
not. 


second ‘tier of countries/jurisdictions are: Bulgaria, Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Latvia, New Zealand, Portugal, Slovenia, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United States. 


3 The term ‘basic secondary education’ is used throughout this report. Some jurisdictions use the terms 
‘lower and ‘main’ secondary education instead. Very broadly (but with a few exceptions including 
England), this stage of education corresponds to ISCED Level 2 (UNESCO, 2011). 

“ Although Belgium appeared as a single jurisdiction in the international comparisons, each of its three 
communities (French-speaking, German-speaking and Flemish-speaking) has a slightly different 
education system. We collated data on each of these separately. 
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Table 2. Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions with and without external assessment 
(national or regional) at the end of basic secondary education 


Use external assessment (either exclusively | Do not use external assessment 
or in addition to internal assessment) 


Jurisdiction Top 10 Jurisdiction Top 10 
rankings in rankingsin 
international international 
comparisons comparisons 


Singapore Hong Kong 

South Korea Finland 

Republic of Ireland Belgium*: German-speaking 
Japan Belgium*: Flemish-speaking 
Chinese Taipei (Taiwan) Macao (China) 

Poland Lithuania 

Estonia Netherlands 


Belgium’: French-speaking 


Canada®: Ontario 
B-S-J-Z° (China) 
Russian Federation 
Australia?: NSW 
England 

Northern Ireland 


Notes: 


A: Belgium comprises a French-speaking community, a German-speaking community and a Flemish- 
speaking community. The education systems of the three communities are similar in some respects but 
different in others. 


B: Canada comprises 10 provinces and 3 territories, each with their own education systems. As it was 
beyond the scope of this study to analyse all the systems, that of the most populous province, Ontario, 
was selected. 


C: Beijing, Shanghai, Jiangsu and Zhejiang. 


D: Australia comprises 6 states and 10 territories, each with their own education systems. As it was 
beyond the scope of this study to analyse all the systems, that of the most populous state, New South 
Wales (NSW), was selected. 


Purposes of assessments at the end of basic secondary education 


Table 3 relates specifically to the 14 RHPus that use external assessment after basic secondary 
education, either exclusively or in addition to internal assessment. It provides a range of detail 
on the purposes of these assessments and there are several noteworthy findings. 


First, the age at which compulsory education ends is shown for each RHPJ. This age matches 
the typical age of external assessment after basic secondary education in only 6 of the 14 
jurisdictions. These are: Japan, Chinese Taipei, Estonia, China, the Russian Federation and 
Northern Ireland. Clearly, the purposes of the assessment after basic secondary education tend 
to go well beyond ensuring everyone enters the workforce wih a qualification. Related to this 
finding, Table 3 reveals that all RHPJs using external assessment after basic secondary 
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education use it again after upper general secondary education, typically at around age 18. 
These jurisdictions do not view external assessment as something for students to undertake 
once and once only in their school careers. In this respect, England’s typical route through 
general education of externally assessed GCSEs followed by externally assessed A Levels is in 
fact the norm among repeat high performers. 


Table 3. Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions with external assessment (national or regional) at the end of basic secondary education 


Jurisdiction | Inclusions in | Compulsory education Assessmentatthe end of basic Transition from basic secondary to upper Assessmentatthe end of upper general 
the ‘top 10s’ secondary education secondary education secondary education 
of seven 


international eee Ending Ending Typic Types Stated purposes" cenge oe Main Typical age | Typic Types Stated purposes" 
comparisons : : alage age(s)for | for starting | alage 
on: additional ee a funnelling | vocational 
full-time i part-time on ed. /selection | secondary 
progra of education 
mme subjects 
in general 
education 


Singapore T/T 16/17 National Prog, Qual Possibly | Almost 16/17 16/17 18/19 National Prog, Qual 
exams always exams 


South Korea | 6/7 Internal Prog, Comp Almost National Acc, Prog, Qual, 
assessment always exams Form-sch, Form-nat 
National Form-nat, Other (age 15) 
testing 

Ireland Intemal Prog, Qual No Almost 15/16 15/16 National Prog, Qual 
assessment always exams 
& national 
exams 

18 


Japan National Form-sch, Form- Possibly | Possibly Intemal Prog 
testing nat assessment 
Internal Comp, Prog, & national 
assessment entrance 
& national examsfor 
entrance HE 
examsfor 
upper 
secondary 
school 


National 
exams* 


Belgium: 
French 


exams 
Internal Prog, Qual, Comp 
assessment 

& national 

exams 


Internal Prog, Comp 
assessment 
exams 


National Acc, Prog, Comp, Almost Intemal Acc, Prog, Comp, 

exams Form-sch, Form- always assessment Form-sch, Form-nat 
nat 

National 

exams 

Internal 

assessment 


& national 
Canada (e.g. Provincial Prog, Comp 


Ontario) exams 
Internal Form-sch 


assessment 


Taiwan National Almost Almost 
(Chinese entrance always always 
Taipei) examsfor 
seniorhigh 
t = 


| 
National Prog, Qual Almost 15 Intemal Prog, Qual 
exams always assessment 
Certificate Prog, Comp & national 
exams 
Certificate 
ot 
fy 
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China: B-S- 
J-Z 


15 Local Prog, Acc Almost Almost 15/16 Local 
authority- always always authority- 
administered administered 
exams entrance 
Certificate examsfor 

Comp HE 
Local 
authority- 
administered 
exams 
i 15 


Australia 
(e.g. NSW) 


7 Prog, Qual, Comp | No Possibly | 16 Prog, Qual, Comp, 
exams 
Norther 1 16 National Acc, Prog, Qual 
ae La 
Notes: *Abbreviations of stated purposes: Formal accountability (Acc), Completion certification (Comp), Progression (Prog), Qualification (Qual), Informing teaching within stage 
at school level (Form-sch), Informing teaching within stage at national level (Form-nat), Other student or system purpose (Other). 


a 
ae 


11 
11 
2 


3/7 nla 15 
15 
Russian 3/7 9/11” 15/17 nla 15 National Prog, Comp Possibly | Possibly 15 17 Intemal Prog, Comp 
Federation exams assessment 
& local 
authority- 
administered 
exams 


*A small quota of students from remote areas can combine exam scores with grade point averages (GPAs) to get into university. 
%\/aries across local jurisdictions. 
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Secondly, in all but one of the 14 RHPUs in Table 3, external assessment after basic secondary 
education is used for progression purposes. (South Korea is the exception in that it uses teacher 
assessment instead; its (external) national tests are used to inform teaching within basic 
secondary education at a national level.) Progression takes on a variety of forms as students 
transition from basic to upper secondary education. In five of the RHPUs in Table 3, students 
almost always change institution at this point in their education. In a further five of the RHPJs, 
including England and Northern Ireland, changing institution is a possibility. It is evident that, 
excepting South Korea, an important purpose of the external assessments is to guide or even 
determine these institutional transitions. In Japan and Chinese Taipei, for example, national 
entrance exams for upper secondary education are held at age 15. 


It is also evident that the age at which students transition from one general educational 
programme to another (for example, from GCSE courses to A Level courses in England and 
Northern Ireland) often aligns with the age of external assessment. In eight of the RHPJs in 
Table 3, students almost always change programme after external assessment, and in an 
additional three RHPus, students possibly change programme. It is no coincidence that for 
students progressing to upper general secondary education, the main funnelling or selection of 
subjects also occurs at the same age as external assessment in 11 of the RHPJs. Furthermore, 
the typical age for starting vocational secondary education aligns with this age in 10 of the 
RHPJs in Table 3. When these findings are taken together, they provide a very strong indication 
that in most RHPus, external assessment plays a critical role in determining students’ directions 
in upper secondary education. Additionally, it provides students with a final score or grade in 
subjects that they might never again study. 


Among the seven RHPUs that do not use external assessment at the end of basic secondary 
education, we found that the forms of internal assessment used instead vary considerably. That 
is, no single form of internal assessment is associated with repeat high performers in 
international comparisons. In Macao, for example, final examinations are organised within 
schools. In the Netherlands, in contrast, continuous assessment takes place several times per 
year, with parents receiving progress reports from most schools. This happens in all school 
years and the final year of basic secondary education is no different. In Lithuania, the approach 
to internal assessment is different yet again. Each school develops its own procedure for 
assessing the achievements and progress of its students; the principal approves it and publishes 
it on the school's website. 


Table 4 relates specifically to the seven RHPUs that do not use external assessment at the end 
of basic secondary education. It provides a range of detail on the purposes of the internal 
assessments used instead. The key point to note is that, like external assessment, almost any 
form of internal assessment can have high stakes associated with it for students. In four of the 
seven RHPUs in Table 4, progression is a stated purpose of assessmentat or near the end of 
basic secondary education. In Finland and Macao, students almost always change institution at 
the end of basic secondary education, and in Hong Kong, Lithuania and the Netherlands there is 
the possibility to do so. In four of the seven RHPus in Table 4, students almost always change 
programme at the end of basic secondary education, and in one, Hong Kong, students possibly 
change programme. The main funnelling or selection of subjects in general secondary education 
also occurs at this point in all RHPJs in Table 4 except the two Belgian jurisdictions. In Hong 
Kong, Finland and Macau, vocational education pathways begin after basic secondary 
education. 


Not all institutions and courses in upper secondary education have academic entrance 
requirements. However, performance in assessments, either intemal or external, will affect 
perceptions of ability and potential among teachers, parents and the students themselves. 
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These perceptions will in turn affect students’ confidence and ambitions, influencing the 
educational choices that they make. 


Table 4. Repeatedly High Performing Jurisdictions without external assessment (national or regional) at the end of lower/main secondary education 


Jurisdiction | Inclusions in | education Secondaryedicaton atthe end of lower/main Transition from lower/main secondary to upper | Assessmentatthe end of upper education nn rerseconsay 
the ‘top 10s’  Sompusoryesveaton | Secondaryeducation education secondary education education nn rerseconsay 
of seven 


international | Duration Ending Ending Typic Types Stated purposes | Change | Change | Main Typical age | Typic Types Stated purposes 
comparisons in : age: alage of of age(s)for | for starting alage 
years: additional instituti | general | funnelling | vocational 
full-time part-time on educati | /selection | secondary 
on of education 
progra subjects 
mme in general 
education 


Hong Kong 6/7 15 15 Intemal Prog, Qual, Other 
assessment & 
national 

Finland 5/7 Intemal Prog, Comp 
national 


Form-sch Prog, Comp 
further info 


Certificate: Comp 


noinfo 
availableon 


ares 


wien ieee Comp, Almost Almost 15 Intemal Prog, Qual, Comp, 

Form-sch always always assessment Form-sch 
University- 
organised 
entrance 
examsfor HE 

Prog, Comp Possibly | Almost 17 Acc, Comp, Form- 

always sch, Form-nat 
Prog, Qual 

School or 
state exams 


Intemal Intemal Prog, Qual 
assessment assessment & 
national 


Notes: “Abbreviations of stated purposes: Formal accountability (Acc), Completion certification (Comp), Progression (Prog), Qualification (Qual), Informing teaching within 
stage at school level (Form-sch), Informing teaching within stage at national level (Form-nat), Other student or system purpose (Other). 
**Age 15 or the student has completed and passed junior secondary education, up to a maximum of age 18. 
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An early purpose of external assessmentin secondary education: a 
meritocratic education system 


Perhaps the most striking finding from our analysis is that in the majority of the world’s most 
successful education systems, external assessment plays a critical role in determining students’ 
directions in upper secondary education. To many readers, the question of why will arise 
instinctively. Although it is not a fashionable place to look, the answer lies at least in part in the 
history of examinations. 


Meritocracies are social systems, societies, or organisations in which people get success or 
power because of their abilities, not because of their money or social position (Cambridge 
University Press, 2021). In 19th century England, a meritocratic education system became a 
growing aspiration among many educationalists and parents since it could engender social 
mobility. In the early part of the century, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which were 
the only two degree-awarding institutions in the country, had admissions processes that were 
more socially than academically selective (Kingdon, 1991). The universities were closely 
entwined with the upper and professional classes, and a letter from a public school house 
master was often sufficient for entry. It is highly unlikely that these early ‘teacher assessments’ 
were standardised in any way. Their rigour and fairness were highly dubious. 


Challenging the status quo, the University of London was founded in 1836 and introduceda 
university matriculation examination just two years later. A major factor in this was: 


“...the desire of the rising middle class to establish a system of higher education that was free of the 
privilege inherent in the Oxbridge systems.” 
Kingdon, 1991, p. 33 
The author goes on to explain: 
“The development of examinations for school students during most of the 19" century [was] inextricably 


link ed wth the spread of the University of London degree and pre-degree examinations throughout Britain 
and the developing British Empire.” 


Kingdon, 1991, p. 33-34 


The aforementioned pre-degree examinations were the progenitors of A Levels. 


By around 1850 each university had its own matriculation examinations, and from the 1840s 
onwards, examinations were used increasingly to support other meritocratic goals. These 
included recruitment to the civil service, where open competition was encouraged over private 
favour in order to raise standards. Examinations were also introduced for teacher accreditation 
(for example by the College of Preceptors), and by the Society of Arts, whose mission was to 
alleviate poverty through employment (Hudson & Luckhurst, 1954). 


At this time there was neither compulsory education nor national provision of education in the 
country.° However, many aspirational parents wanted regulated schools to allow their children to 


* It was not until 1880 that compulsory education existed in England. In this year, the Elementary 
Education Act made school compulsory from age 5 to age 10. The compulsory education leaving age was 
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enter into professions such as the army, the clergy, the lawand surgery, as well as respectable 
trades. In 1853 the Society of Arts (which later became the RSA®) teamed up with the 
Mechanics Institute (which offered practical education to the children of artisans and small 
tradesmen) to offer a ‘scheme of examining’ (Hudson & Luckhurst, 1954). The scheme included 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry. Due to short notice and a lack of publicity only one candidate 
entered (a chimney sweep) and the scheme was cancelled. It ran successfully in 1855 however, 
and the format of grouped certificate examinations was subsequently adopted by the 
universities. 


Two years later came the founding of the University of Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations 
and the University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate (UCLES, now known as 
Cambridge Assessment) (Watts, 2008). Interestingly, these examination boards were 
established to set school leaving examinations for scholars who were not intending to go to 
university. The goal was to give both teachers and pupils an achievable aim in school education. 
From the beginning, emphasis was placed on the importance of consultation with teachers 
during the construction of examinations, and the boards provided examinations in centres that 
were local’ to candidates (/bid.). Both these elements of external assessments such as GCSEs 
and A Levels continue to this day. 


Whilst we have taken England as an example in exploring the introduction of greater meritocracy 
through examinations, it must be acknowedged that meritocratic principles are axiomatic in the 
educational systems of all other RHPJs. When compared with China’s civil service, for example, 
England’s civil service was a very late adopter of examinations. Civil service examinations were 
administered in imperial China from 650 CE to 1905, making it the world’s longest-lasting 
meritocracy. 


A modern purpose of external assessment in secondary education: 
accountability 


Few educationalists and policy-makers would argue against the centuries-old ideal of progression 
through merit.® Accountability, in contrast, is often perceived as a more modem and controversial 
purpose of educational assessments. To build an effective accountability system, it is crucial to 
balance the various education demands of local stakeholders with the pursuit of the overarching 
goals of education systems that are assumed to reflect true social priorities (OECD, 2019). This 
balance can be difficult to strike. 


raised to age 11 in 1893, to age 12 in 1899, to age 14 in 1900, to age 15 in 1944, to 16 in 1972 and to 18 
(part-time) in 2007. 

° The Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce (RSA) was founded in 
1754 but its first examinations were not held until 1856. According to the RSA Charter of Incorporation in 
1847, its mission was ‘The employment of the poor, the increase of trade and the riches and honour of the 
kingdom’ in that order (Hudson & Luckhurst, 1954). The RSA became a part of what is now the OCR 
awarding body in 1998. 


“Hence, ‘local’ in the names of University of Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations and the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 

8 Although when Michael Young coined the term ‘meritocracy’ in 1958 with his book, The rise of the 
meritocracy, it was in a negative sense. 
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In many countries, school-level achievement data is tracked over time by administrative authorities 
(OECD, 2011). Some do this through national testing programmes in which samples or entire 
cohorts of schools participate. Others make use of assessments which have other primary purposes. 
In its secondary education system, England focuses on the latter approach. The main indicators of 
secondary school performance are known as Attainment 8 (a student performance measure) and 
Progress 8 (a value-added measure), both of which utilise GCSE results. Headline secondary 
accountability measures based on Progress 8 are published for national and local authority level and 
at school level on a website of school and college performance tables, for allto access (Department 
for Education, 2020). 


Tables 3 and 4 indicate that this additional purpose of assessments atthe end of basic secondary 
education may be relatively unusual among RHP Js. That is, in the sources analysed in this study, 
we rarely found accountability to be stated explicitly as a purpose of assessments at the end of basic 
secondary education.'° Of course, this is not to suggest that most RHPJs reject assessment for 
accountability purposes completely; far from it. International comparisons of students’ performances 
such as PISA, PIRLS and TIMSS yield a degree of accountability ata national level since their 
results are widely reported and are often used in both public and specialised debate (OECD, 2011). 
In this sense, by definition, no RHPJs are against assessment for accountability purposes. All use it, 
albeit not necessarily at the end of basic secondary education. Perhaps the key point to note is that 
the locus of control of assessment systems differs across different nations, wth more or less ‘arm’s- 
length control’ by different govemments in different national settings. 


In addition to performances in international comparisons and England’s Progress 8 measure, there 
exist many other approaches to using assessment for accountability purposes. Education systems 

are complex, with many control factors to be manipulated (Cambridge Assessment, 2017). In 2011, 
the OECD reported a trend in its countries towards: 


“...multi-layered, coherent assessment systems, from classrooms to schools to regional to national to 
international levels, that: support improvement of learning at all levels of the system; are increasingly 
performance based; add value for teaching and learning by providing information that can be acted on by 
students, teachers, and administrators; and are part of a comprehensive and well-aligned learning system 
that includes syllabi, associated instructional materials, matching exams, professional scoring and teacher 
training.” 


OECD, 2011, p. 51-52 


It is likely that this trend continues. To give a flavour of the variety and extent of accountability 
approaches that utilise assessment, we outline what happens in three diverse RHP Js: Finland, 
Estonia and Shanghai. 


Accountability in Finland 


Accountability in Finland is much misunderstood by people looking into the country from the outside. 
‘Felt accountability’ is high but assumes a different form to systems which engage in national data 
collection on every child and school. There is a Finnish survey of student attainment, but this is a 


° The Progress 8 score is based on a pupil’s performance score across eight subjects; this performance 
score is known as the ‘Attainment 8’ score. Attainment 8 takes the average of a pupil’s points across a set 
of their best eight subjects at Key Stage 4 (GCSEs and other general qualifications). A school’s 
Attainment 8 score is the mean of its pupils’ Attainment 8 scores. Similarly, a school’s Progress 8 score is 
the mean ofits pupils’ Progress 8 scores. 

' Note that absence of evidence is not always the same as evidence of absence, however. Our findings 
should be interpreted with the caveat that information on accountability was hard to locate. 
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sample model valid only at the national level, not at school level. Quality in teaching is front-ended 
through very stringent selection to teacher training and high levels of initial professional qualification 
(Hancock, 2011). This encourages more convergent behaviour among teachers as an enduring 
professional expectation, requiring fewer continuing formal accountability measures. 


Use of formal tests is high in primary schools, but the results are not reported to the state; instead, 
results are used to identify children who are at risk of falling behind expectations. Schools have 
substantial information on student performance (OECD, 2011). If parents complain to municipal 
administrations, schools will be contacted, can be inspected, and the substantial information on 
student performance called for and scrutinised. Accountability also assumes a very important, 
persistent cultural form in Finland. Prior to the massive programme of school closures in Finland for 
economic reasons (over 2000 schools closed in the past three decades) accountability was assured 
through the teacher being tightly embedded in village and small-town community — complaints and 
compliments were direct, and tenure of teachers was long, encouraging responsiveness to parents 
and community (Autti & Hyry-Beihammer, 2014). Standards now are declining in Finland, and it 
appears that this culturally reproduced ‘felt accountability — although persistent— may not be 
surviving the structural changes in the school systems and societal and political changes (Heller 
Sahigren, 2015). 


Accountability in Estonia 


Estonia’s educational system differs from neighbouring Finland’s in some ways but is similar in 
others. This is perhaps unsurprising, given that experts from Finland advised Estonia on education 
reforms in the 1990s. Student performance is assessed using national examinations, sample-based 
national tests and regular classroom assessments (European Commission, 2020). The Basic 
Schools and Upper Secondary Schools Act 2010 establishes extemal evaluation of learning 
outcomes; that is, state-level evaluation of the learning outcomes defined in Estonia’s national 
curriculum. The extemal evaluation is carried out through all three forms of assessment. 


In contrast to Finland, uniform final examinations are held atthe end of basic school, at age 16 
(Ministry of Education & Research, 2021). The country has embraced the idea that these 
examinations can serve multiple functions simultaneously, including accountability, and transparency 
around this position is high. Legislation setting out the objectives of the basic school final 
examinations sets out their five purposes as follows: 


“The purpose of conducting basic school final examinations is to assess the acquisition of general 
competencies, field competencies, cross-curricular subjects and learning outcomes of the third school 
level (hereinafter curriculum objectives and learning outcomes of the third school level) in order to: 

1) provide students, parents, schools, as objective and comparable feedback as possible to the school 
administrator and the state on the effectiveness of learning and teaching and on the school's contribution 
to student progress; 

2) explain how the effectiveness of learning and the contribution of the school to the progress of students 
has changed over time; 

3) provide information to the state for making educational policy decisions; 

4) support the implementation of the national curriculum and guide the study process through the content 
and form of the examination; 

5) make a decision regarding the graduation of a student from basic school.” 


Ministry of Education and Research, 2015, Section 9.1 


Coupled with this regulatory accountability through performance data, formal appraisal of teachers is 
near-universal and elaborate; on average almost six different methods are used in each school 
(OECD, 2020). Furthermore, the ‘felt accountability’ that has been so strong historically in Finland is 
also likely to be high in this small Baltic nation. Following independence in 1991, Estonia 
decentralised its school system. This gave schools greater autonomy, including the freedom to make 
decisions about hiring and dismissing teachers (Schleicher, 2018). Parents now have the right to 
choose a school for their children, and consequently, schools are competing to attract students. This 
is at a time when the population of school-age children has declined markedly in recent years; 
Estonia has some of the smallest secondary school classes in the developed world (ibid.). 


Accountability in Shanghai, China 


Shanghai’s regional education system is highly successful by both Chinese and international 
standards. Although it is not representative of China; Shanghai’s population of around 27 million is 
larger than those of many other countries. The education system is characterised by a highly 
competitive culture in which much time and resource is invested in teachers and students alike 
(Schleicher, 2018). It is also characterised by a strong culture of accountability across at least three 
levels: the classroom, the schooland the system. 


Whilst teacher appraisal is often led by school principals or school management teams in 
Shanghai, appraisal by peer teachers is also very common (OECD, 2020). Nearly half of all 
teachers in the jurisdiction observe other teachers classes and provide feedback at least once a 
month. As in Estonia, around six different methods of appraisal are used in each school. The 
results are used as key criteria for teacher promotions, and Shanghai's well-structured 
professional career ladder is a powerful incentive to augment teachers’ accountability (/bid.). In 
recent years, changes to legislation have ended teachers’ automatic lifelong tenure in Shanghai. 
All basic education teachers must nowrenew their teacher certification and be evaluated once 
every five years; five consecutive renewals are needed to obtain tenure (Liang, Kidwai and 
Zhang, 2016). 


At the level of the school, the Chinese education system relies mainly on the regulatory 
approach to accountability. The Ministry of Education has published a set of school management 
standards for compulsory education (Ministry of Education, China, 2017) which include goals to 
promote students’ well-rounded development (important in a highly competitive academic 
culture) and to improve the quality of teaching and learning. 


In addition to school inspections mandated by central government, performance-based 
accountability is used increasingly at this level (OECD, 2020). Across most of China, there are 
two types of examination at age 15. The ‘Zhongkao’ (1%) is the highly competitive entrance 
examination for senior high schools and its key function is to differentiate students’ ability. The 
‘Huikao’ (42%) onthe other hand, is the graduation examination at the end of junior high school 
(Zhao, 2021). As compulsory education lasts for nine years in China, junior high schools are held 
accountable for Huikao examination results, and for their associated completion rates for Year 9 
(age 15). There is a national objective for every child in China to complete nine years of compulsory 
education. This means that the completion rate is one of the key performance indicators for schools 
and local education authorities. Although these two exams were separate for many years in 
Shanghai, the Huikao has recently been combined with the Zhongkao there. This means thatin 
Shanghai, the Zhongkao now has the function of accountability at the school and system levels, 
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although the term Zhongkao is associated nationally with the purpose of progression (ibid. ). As Liang 
et al. (2016) explain: 


“Data from the Zhongkao is used to help policy makers track trends in student learning outcomes. Policy 
makers also have access to the assessment data disaggregated by district and by school, and each 
school has student-specific performance scores. The wide scope of information available to policy makers 
facilitates more effective and targeted use of resources for improvement of education quality.” 


Liang et al., 2016, p. 78 


Conclusion 


The information on the RHPuUs collated in this study is transient in nature, existing only asa 
snapshot in time. Jurisdictions continuously seek to improve their education systems and there 
is no doubt that some of the details of the status quo reported here will become outdated before 
too long. What will last, however, is the conclusion that no single approach to assessment is 
associated wih the success of all repeatedly high performing jurisdictions. 


Contrary to perceptions expressed in parts of the media, around two-thirds of repeat high 
performers, including several from across Europe, utilise external assessment at the end of 
basic secondary education. In many of these jurisdictions it plays critical roles in guiding or even 
determining students’ directions in upper secondary education, and in providing students with 
qualifications in subjects that they might never again study. This approach is rooted soundly in 
meritocratic principles. There is no evidence to suggest that alternative approaches are 
associated with higher student performances at a system level. 


A further conclusion is that using assessment at the end of basic secondary education for the 
secondary purpose of accountability is not necessarily a bad thing, and Englandis not unique in 
this respect. Repeat high performers such as Estonia and Shanghai also do so. Our account of 
Finland confirms that both internal and external assessments can be ‘high stakes’ for students 
and for teachers too. 


Our conclusions cohere with literature on the need to appreciate the complexity and context of 
national education systems and to understand relationships across components when introducing 
change (Mitleton-Kelly, 2003; Cambridge Assessment, 2017). No single innovation will secure a 
perfect education system and there is no reason to believe that internal assessmentis a panacea. 


Policy-makers should instead focus upon maximising coherence across elements such curriculum, 
pedagogy and assessment, as this is associated more strongly with successful outcomes. 
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